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Note from the Publisher ro 
Dear fellow Birdwatchers, aN 

: ' 
Climate change is accelerating the ics Dy Bes 
rate of extinction of birds —S  as,. 


Even as | scribble this note, a raging bushfire across 
Australia, yet another inferno in North America and rampant 
forest fires across Bandipur-Nagarhole and Muddamale 
forests in South India are making headlines. Incidentally, a 
recent publication of the IUCN Red List of Threatened 
Species Assessment for Birds has decisively established 
climate change as an accelerant to many of the causes which 
have put one in eight of the world’s birds at risk of extinction. 


The 2008 IUCN Red List provides a gloomy picture with 1,226 
species of bird now threatened, and eight species newly 


uplisted to Critically Endangered, the highest threat category. 
Of the 26 species that changed category owing to changes in 
their population size, rate of decline or range size, 24 were 
uplisted to a higher level of threat. These include widespread 
continental species like Eurasian Curlew (Numenius arquata) 
and Dartford Warbler (Sylvia undata), both previously of Least 
Concern, and presently regarded as Near Threatened in a 
global context. 


“This latest update of the IUCN Red List shows that birds are 
under enormous pressure from climate change,” says Jane 
Smart, Head of IUCN’s Species Programme. “The IUCN Red 
List is the global standard when it comes to measuring species 
loss So we urge governments to take the information contained 
in it seriously and do their level best to protect the world’s birds.” 


In Australia, Mallee Emuwren (Stipiturus mallee) is experiencing 
a very rapid population decline, and its habitat is now so 
disjointed that a single bushfire could be disastrous. Years of 
drought, particularly in the southern and western parts of the 
species’ range, have affected the health of the vegetation on 
which it relies and has almost led to the emuwren’s extinction in 
South Australia where the last significant population comprises 
100 birds confined to 100 km?. In Papua New Guinea, 
deforestation caused by a rising demand for the cultivation of 
palm oil has led to species such as New Britain Goshawk 
(Accipiter princes) being uplisted to a higher threat category. 


“Species are being hit by the double whammy of habitat loss 
and climate change. As populations become fragmented the 
effect of climate change can have an even greater impact, leading 
to an increased risk of local extinctions,” says Dr Stuart Butchart, 
BirdLife’s Global Research and Indicators Coordinator. 


Climate will continue to feature more prominently in future IUCN 
Red List updates. To combat the ever increasing threat of 
extinction to so many species, BirdLife has launched the 
Preventing Extinctions Programme, the biggest and most wide- 
ranging bird conservation programme the world has ever seen. 
The Programme targets all 190 Critically Endangered birds on 
the 2008 IUCN Red List, by finding ‘Species Champions’ who 
will fund the work of nominated ‘Species Guardians’ for each 
bird - organisations and people best placed to carry out the 
conservation work necessary to prevent the loss of these species. 


The publication also provides top 10 countries for threatened 
bird species, Brazil 141, Indonesia 133, Peru 106, China 
(mainland) 102, Philippines 92, Colombia 90, India 88, Ecuador 
74, USA 73, New Zealand 72. 


“Today is World Biodiversity Day — a unique chance to celebrate 
the diversity of life on Earth and to remember humans’ fragile 
place within this complex web. As we celebrate this day we 
have to remember that our actions have brought many species 
to the brink of extinction, however we must also know that we 
have the power and opportunity to reverse this situation,” 
appealed Julia Marton-Lefévre, a renowned researcher, in her 
clarion call on the World Biodiversity Day. 2% 


Thanking you, 
Your’s in bird conservation, 
S. Sridhar, Publisher, NLBW 
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The Pangi Valley, a subdivision of district Chamba is one of 
the remotest corners of Himachal Pradesh. The region 
spreads over an approximate area of 1600 km? between 
32°11’N-33°13N and 75°45’E-77°03E (Bhatnagar et a/, 2008) 
and is contiguous with Doda district of J&K. Pangi is a 
rugged valley formed by river Chandrabhaga which cuts it 
across from south to north western direction. The valley is 
sandwiched between Pir Panjal range in the south and 
Zanksar range in the north. The terrain is rocky with deep 
gorges and steep hills and altitude ranges from 2000- 
6150m. Being a rain shadow zone of Pir Panjal mountains, 
the region receives a lowly 230-740mm of annual rainfall. 
Forest in the valley is dominated by Cedrus deodara, Pinus 
wallichiana at lower elevations and a mix of Betula utilis, 
Rhododendron campanulatum and Abies pindrow at 
comparatively higher elevations. Above the tree line, alpine 
meadows are characterized by grasses like Agropyron spp. 
and forbs like Primula and Jurinea sp. 


Biogeographically, Pangi region is a transition zone between 
Himalaya and trans-Himalaya with an inter mix of floral and 
faunal elements from both (Bhatnagar et al. 2008). Avifauna 
of the valley also holds some Palearctic elements which 
are endemic to Himalaya namely Black headed Jay Garrulus 
lanceolatus, Himalayan Woodpecker Dendrocopos 
himalayensis and Orange Bullfinch Pyrrhula aurantiaca as 
reported in the present communication. Although not 
documented in the present study, local inhabitants reported 
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Preliminary observations on the avifauna of 
Pangi Valley, District Chamba, Himachal Pradesh 


Uttam Saikia, H. S. Mehta, Indu Sharma and Avtar Kaur Sidhu 
Zoological Survey of India, High Altitude Zoology Field Station, Solan (H.P.),Pin 173211 


the presence of Cheer Pheasant, another palearctic relict 
species (Ripley, 1961). 


Due to inaccessible terrain and low population pressure, 
forest cover in Pangi valley is still relatively intact and is 
potentially a good refuge for wild animals. However, published 
information on fauna of this area is scanty and sporadic 
except Bhatnagar et a/. (2008) who confirmed the presence 
of ten species of large mammals from the area. With a view 
to fill this information gap, High Altitude Zoology Field 
Station, Zoological Survey of India, Solan has initiated 
studies on the fauna of the region since 2007 and the present 
report is a partial outcome of that. 


Methodology: As par the approved survey programme, 
the authors visited the area twice during August 2007 and 
May 2008. Each survey was approximately of two weeks 
duration and areas namely Shour, Purthi, Dnarwas, Sansari 
Nallah, Killar, Sural and Hudan valley were covered. Bird 
species were recorded using a pair of 10x50 binoculars 
mostly in the morning between 6-9hrs. Field identification 
was done following Kazmierczak and van Perlo (2000) and 
Grewal et a/. 2002. The present communication provides a 
preliminary list of birds observed during the above mentioned 
period. Because of the general nature of the faunistic survey 
programme, many times observations were opportunistic 
and hence species count is the relatively low. A detailed 
observation of avifauna of the area is underway and will be 
presented in due course of time. 


S.No. Common Name Family/Scientific Name Observed during 

1 Black Kite Family: Accipitridae Milvus migrans (Boddaert) May, 08 and August, 07 
2 Mountain Hawk Eagle Spizaetus nipalensis (Hodgson) May, 08 

3 Black Eagle Ictinaetus malayensis (Temminck) ci oe May, 08 and August, 07 
4 Himalayan Griffon Gyps himalayensis Hume is ix! | May, 08 and August, 07 
5 Egyptian vulture Neophron percnopterus (Linnaeus) May, 08 and August, 07 
6 Lammergeier Gypaetus barbatusz (Linnaeus) May, 08 

7 Common kestrel Family: Falconidae Falco tinnunculus Linnaeus May, 08 and August, 07 
8 Chukar Family: Phasianidae Alectoris chukar (Gray) May, 08 and August, 07 
9 Hill Partridge Arborophila torqueola (Valenciennes) May, 08 

10 Blue Rock Pigeon Family: Columbidae Columba livia Gmelin May, 08 and August, 07 


11 Hill Pigeon 


Columba rupestris Pallas 


May, 08 and August, 07 
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12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
a7 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
i 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


Snow Pigeon 
Oriental Turtle Dove 
Common Swift 
Fork- tailed Swift 
Himalayan Swiftlet 
Hoopoe 


Himalayan Woodpecker 
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Columba leuconota Vigors 
Streptopelia orientalis (Latham) 


Family: Apodidae Apus apus (Linnaeus) 


Apus pacificus (Latham) 


Collocalia brevirostris (Horsfield) 


Family: Upupidae Upupa epops Linnaeus 


May, 08 
May, 08 and August, 07 
May, 08 
May, 08 
May, 08 
May, 08 and August, 07 


Family: Picidae Dendrocopos himalayensis (Jardine & Selby) May, 08 and August, 07 


Brown-fronted Woodpecker Dendrocopos auriceps (Vigors) 


Scaly-bellied Woodpecker Picus squamatus Vigors 


Bay-baked Shrike 
Long-tailed Shrike 
Red-billed Chough 
Yellow-billed Chough 
Large-billed Crow 
Black-headed Jay 
Scarlet minivet 

Slaty blue Flycatcher 
Ultramarine Flycatcher 
Lesser Whitethroat 
Goldcrest 

Large-billed Leaf Warbler 
Greenish Warbler 
Lemon-rumped Warbler 
Streaked Laughingthrush 
Blue Whistling Thrush 
Little Forktail 

Pied Bushchat 
Common Stonechat 
White-capped Redstart 
Plumbeous Redstart 
Orange-flanked Bush Robin 
Brown Dipper 

Great tit 

Spot-winged Tit 
Rufous-naped Tit 
Black-lored Tit 
Green-backed Tit 


Common Rosefinch 


Family: Laniidae Lanius vittatus Valenciennes 
Lanius schach Linnaeus 

Family: Corvidae Pyrrhocorax pyrrhocorax (Linnaeus) 
Pyrrhocorax graculus (Linnaeus) 

Corvus macrorhynchos Wagler 


Garrulus lanceolatus Vigors 


August, 07 

May, 08 and August, 07 
May, 08 

May, 08 and August, 07 
May, 08 and August, 07 
May, 08 and August, 07 
May,08 and August, 07 
May, 08 


Family: Campephagidae Pericrocotus flammeus (Forster)May, 08 


Family: Muscicapidae Ficedula tricolor (Hodgson) 
Ficedula superciliaris (Jerdon) 

Sylvia curruca (Linnaeus) 

Regulus regulus (Linnaeus) 

Phylloscopus magnirostris Blyth 

Phylloscopus trochiloides (Sundevall) 

Phylloscopus chloronotus (Gray & Gray) 

Garrulax lineatus (Vigors) 
Myiophonus caeruleus (Scopoli) 
Enicurus scouleri (Vigors) 
Saxicola caprata (Linnaeus) 
Saxicola torquata (Linnaeus) 
Chaimarrornis leucocephalus (Vigors) 
Rhyacornis fuliginosus (Vigors) 

Tarsiger cyanurus (Pallas) 

Family: Cinclidae Cinclus cinclus (Linnaeus) 
Family: Paridae Parus major Linnaeus 
Parus melanolophus Vigors 

Parus rufonuchalis Blyth 

Parus xanthogenys Vigors 

Parus monticolus Vigors 


Family: Fringillidae Carpodacus erythrinus (Pallas) 


May, 08 

May, 08 and August, 07 
May, 08 

May, 08 and August, 07 
May, 08 

May, 08 and August, 07 
May, 08 

May, 08 and August, 07 
May, 08 and August, 07 
May, 08 

May, 08 and August, 07 
May, 08 and August 07 
May, 08 and August, 07 
May, 08 and August, 07 
May, 08 

May, 08 and August 07 
May, 08 and August 07 
May, 08 and August, 07 
May, 08 

May, 08 

August 07 

May, 08 and August 07 
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50  Dark-breasted Rosefinch Carpodacus nipalensis (Hodgson) 


51 Orange Bullfinch Pyrrhula aurantiaca Gould 


52 ~—-Yellow-breasted Greenfinch Carduelis spinoides Vigors 
53 European Goldfinch 
54  Wallcreeper 

55 White-tailed Nuthatch 
56 Eurasian Treecreeper 
57 Grey Wagtail 

58 Yellow Wagtail Motacilla flava Linnaeus 
59 House sparrow 
60 Russet sparrow Passer rutilans Temminck 
61 Rock Bunting 


62 White-capped Bunting Emberiza stewarti (Blyth) 


Acknowledgement: We are grateful to Dr. Rama Krishana, 
Director, Zoological Survey of India, Kolkata for 
encouragement and providing the facilities. Thanks are also 
due to the Resident Commissioner, Kilar and DFO, Pangi 
Forest Division for logistic support. 
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The province of Kars in North Eastern part of Turkey is a 
high altitude steppe (locally these grasslands are called 
“bozkir’) region, interspersed with high mountains, which 
remain snow covered for most part of the year. In the 
depressions, one finds large snow-melt lakes called 
“Golu’(pronounced Geolew) and Kuyucuk lake is one such 
lake, which is an important staging site for migrating birds 
in the autumn and spring. The Kuyucuk lake is situated at 
an altitude of 1633M above mean sea level on N 40* 44. 
849’ Latitude and E 043* 27. 053’ Longitude. In this region, 
the lran-Anatolian and Caucasus biodiversity hotspots meet 
and therefore the Kars-Igdir Biodiversity Project was initiated 
by KuzeyDoga Derenegi. The region has 11 important plant 
areas, 13 important bird areas and 22 key biodiversity areas. 


Carduelis carduelis (Linnaeus) 3 
Family: Sittidae Tichodroma muraria (Linnaeus) 
Sitta himalayensis Jardine & Selby 

Family: Certhiidae Certhia familiaris Linnaeus 


Family: Motacillidae Motacilla cinerea Tunstall 
Family: Passeridae Passer domesticus (Linnaeus) 


Family: Emberizidae Emberiza cia Linnaeus 
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May, 08 

May, 08 

May, 08 and August, 07 
May, 08 and August, 07 
May, 08 

August, 07 

May, 08 and August, 07 
May, 08 and August, 07 
May, 08 and August, 07 
May, 08. and August 07 
May, 08 and August, 07 
May, 08 and August 07 
May, 08 
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Bird Ringing on Kuyucuk Lake, 
Kars Province in North Eastern Turkey 


Rakesh Vyas, 204, Washleigh Manor, Rustam Bagh, Near Manipal Hospital, Bangalore - 560017 


rakeshvyas53@hotmail.com 


In the autumn ringing season of 2008, the Kuyucuk Lake 
was spread over 330 hectares with a waterline of 
approximately 8500 meters. An approximately 30 hectare 
area of the lake got separated from the main body by a 
road, which is presently defunct. This shallow part of the 
lake also supports a variety of birds, particularly waders, 
terns and smaller gulls. The water of the lake and the 
grassland on its margin is used by the domestic stock of 
the nearby villages. Farming and stock breeding are the 
major occupations of the local inhabitants. During my survey 
of the lake, | found that most of the grassland has come 
under plough resulting in reduced grassland area. Since 
the crop had been harvested, the fields were lying fallow in 
the autumn. The leftover fallen grains and fresh sprouting of 
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seeds caused by dew and high atmospheric moisture 
content, the fields supported a large number of larks, Ruddy 
shelducks and geese. 


| studied the lake between 2™ and 15'" October, which was 
almost the end of autumn ringing session as the inclement 
weather and snow make it difficult to work. Then for a day 
on 31% October | got an opportunity to visit the lake with 
the society scientists to set up a weather station for 
forthcoming winter. | had two fixed bird watching tracks 
and schedules for the day depending on the direction of 
the sun. In the morning, | covered a one and half kilometer 
track on north-east of the lake from 0600 to 0800 hours. 
The afternoon track was two and a half kilometer long in 
south-west of the lake and was covered between 1500 to 
1730 hours every day. | was using a 8X40 Nikon Active 
binocular and a 20-60X Bushnell spotting scope for fixed 
point counts. Rest of the time between 0600 hours to 
2000hours was devoted to nets control and ringing. 


Initially we followed the 0600 to1200 and 1600 to 2200 hours 
net control schedule with hourly checks. For the remaining 
period of the day and night the nets were closed. Ultimately 
the inclement weather and early sunset forced us to revise 
this schedule to 0600 to 2000 hours in one stretch. The 
birds extracted from the nets were immediately ringed, 
weighed and measured for biometric studies and released. 
After the sunset, only the nocturnal feeders like waders 
were released and rest of the birds were released in the 
morning. My fellow South-African Ringer Dr. Alan Brookes 
was full time in charge of the ringing and | with Field Officer 
Yakup Sasmaz and other students controlled the nets. We 
kept 11 active nets totaling to about 400 meters in length. 
The nets were placed in the reed beds and on the margin of 
the lake. | did the ringing and biometric studies after my 
daily morning and afternoon bird surveys. The ringing and 
biometric studies are very important tools to learn about 
the migration paths, moulting strategy, health and ecology 
of the birds and help in devising conservation strategies 
for them (Busse,2000). During the whole activity of netting, 
ringing and releasing the birds, their safety is the 
responsibility of the scientists undertaking the study. It is 
not to be taken lightly and therefore strict adherence to the 
schedules was followed by us. There was no death on the 
nets or during handling of the birds due to human negligence. 


The nets were primarily targeted for waders, larks, buntings, 
warblers and the birds roosting among the reeds. There 
were no specific nets for capturing the raptors and ducks. 
In all we caught 861 birds belonging to 13 families, 21 
genera and 26 species (Table-1). In the first few days the 
Barn swallows Hirundo rustica and Sand martins Riparia 
riparia made up the numbers and later Chiffchaffs 
Phylloscopus collybita and Calandra larks Melanocorypha 
calandra were caught in large numbers. Out of a total of 
861 birds ringed from 2"? October to 15'" October, the above 
mentioned two species contributed 58.5% of birds. The 
noteworthy species to be ringed were, Buzzard Buteo 
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buteo, Purple heron Ardea purpurea, Jack snipe 
Lymnocryptes minimus, Ringed plover Charadrius hiaticula, 
Rock sparrow Petronia petronia and Reed bunting Emberiza 
schoeniclus. The birds, particularly warblers and pipits being 
in their autumn plumage were identified based on their wing 
formulae and biometrics. Almost all the Corn buntings were 
moulting. The Willow warbler Phylloscopus trochilus and 
Chiffchaff P. collybita are well neigh impossible to identify in 
the field and they are identified on the basis of their wing 
formula (Alstr6m & Mild, 2003; Baker, 1997; Prater, Merchant 
& Vuorenin, 1997). In case of the Willow warbler, the 2"4 
primary is equal to or slightly longer than the 6" primary, 
whereas in case of the Chiffchaff it is equal or slightly longer 
than the 8" primary. 


During the study period | recorded 92 species of birds from 
the study area (Table-1). | estimate the presence of about 
25000 to 30000 birds in the lake and its surroundings. The 
numbers were made up by Coots Fulica atra (about 10000), 
Ruddy shelduck Tadorna ferruginea (about 5000) and 
Calandra larks Melanocorypha calandra (about 5000) in the 
later stage. Initially Gadwall Anas strepera were seen in large 
numbers (about 800) but within two days i.e. 5"-6' October 
the Mallard A. platyrhynchos arrived in large numbers (about 
1200) and were there till 15". Among the dabbling ducks, | 
saw Shoveller A. clypeata (about 500), Pintail A. acuta (about 
300), Common teal A. crecca (220) and Wigeon A. penelope 
(12). The number of Graylag goose Anser anser remained 
constant during this period at 270. 


The Pochards were represented by Common pochard Aythya 
ferina (55), Red-crested pochard Netta rufina (13), Tufted 
pochard A. fuligula (30), Ferruginous duck A. nyroca (4) and 
Scaup A. manila (2). The Scaups were first seen on 11% 
October and with Ferruginous ducks they remained among 
the reeds on the shallower part of the lake. The Scaup female 
has broad white band around the base of its bill and can be 
separated from Tufted pochard by the rounded shape of the 
head and absence of the tuft. The colour tone of the dark 
brown back and light brown belly is more pronounced in the 
Scaup. It is the first sighting of Scaup in this region. The 
Great crested grebe Podiceps cristatus (3 and 1) were seen 
only twice, whereas the Black-necked grebe P. nigricollis 
(73) and Little grebe Tachybaptus ruficollis (34) were seen 
commonly in the company of Coots. On certain days huge 
flocks of Calandra larks (flocks of up to1000), Corn buntings 
(up to 300), Skylarks (up to 500) and Starlings (up to 500). 


There are a number of bird species which were seen flying 
towards east and south-east and did not stop over at the 
lake and they included White pelican Pelecanus onocrotalus, 
Crane Grus grus, Cormorant Phalacrocorax carbo, Shelduck 
Tadorna tadorna and Black-winged pratincole Glareola 
nordmanni. A White-tailed plover Vanellus leucurus, a White 
tailed eagle Haliaeetus albicilla and a Red throated pipit 
Anthus cervinus were seen only once or twice during my 
stay at the lake site. The lake and its environs were being 
used as a staging site was so evident that up to a certain 
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day | saw good numbers of certain species and within a day 
or night, they are all gone. It was particularly observed in 
case of White-winged black tern Chlidonias leucopterus (left 
on 8th Oct.), Stonechat Saxicola torquata (13th Oct.), 
Bluethroat Luscinia svecica, Black redstart Phoenicurus 
ochruros and Wheatear Oenanthe oenanthe (14 Oct.). The 
same phenomenon was also observed in case of Reed 
bunting Emberiza schoeniclus and Rock sparrow Petronoa 
petronia. Most of the birds stayed around the lake but a 
phenomenon of 90 to 120 minutes sortie was seen among 
Ruddy shelducks in the morning and evening every day. 
The flocks of 100-500 Ruddy shelducks will leave invariably 
at 0630 in the morning towards north and return by 0830 
hours. In the evening the lake would be almost devoid of 
Ruddy shelducks by 1730 hours and return by 1900 hours. 
The were joined by Mallards and Pintails once in a while. 
They were certainly not going for foraging as they were seen 
foraging on fresh sprouts in the fields and lake margins during 
the day and the night. The other notable species seen were 
Bittern Botaurus stellaris, Golden eagle Aquila chrysaetos, 
Imperial eagle A. heliaca, Long-legged buzzard Buteo 
rufinus, Curlew Numenius arquata and Lapwing Vanellus 
vanellus. Two albino specimens of a Coot and a Ruddy 
shelduck were seen in his period. 


On 31% October, | had another opportunity to visit the lake 
site and see the change in the bird numbers due to migration. 
The number of birds in totality had come down to almost 
half and | estimated the presence of about 5500 Coots and 
2900 Ruddy shelducks. There were only 200 Calandra larks, 
15 Black-necked grebe, 400 Mallard and Gadwall and no 
Gulls, Raptors, Warblers and other larks. The most 
noteworthy sighting was that of a flock of 12 Bearded 
reedlings Panurus biarmicus among the now almost 
yellowed reeds. This is also a first time record for the region. 


Acknowledgment : | am thankful to KozeyDoga Derenegi 
and its Director Dr. Cagan H. Sekercioglu for giving me an 
opportunity to work on their Kuyucuk Lake Field Station. | 
am thankful to Ciric Onder and Emrah Coban for excellent 
logistic support and Yakup Sasmaz for his unstinted efforts 
to keep us comfortable in the camp near the lake. | am 
also thankful to Dr. Alan Brookes of South Africa, who was 
my constant companion in the activities of the field station. 
He also updated me in the art and science of bird ringing, 
placement of nets and recording of data. 
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Table 1 - Birds of Kuyucuk Lake, Kars Province, 
Eastern Turkey 


B=Scientific name 
=Numbers Ringed 


A=Common Name, 
C= Ringed, 
*First-time sightings 


A B Cc OD 
Great crested grebe Podiceps cristatus 

Black-necked grebe P. nigricollis Sy, 
Little grebe Tachybaptus ruficollis f ¢ S 
White pelican Pelecanus onocrotalus ee K 
Cormorant Phalacrocorax carbo ee 
Bittern Botaurus stellaris . 
Little egret Egretta garzetta : 

Great white egret E. alba 

Grey heron Ardea cinerea 

Purple heron A. purpurea # 1 
Glossy ibis Plegadis falcinellus 

White stork Ciconia ciconia 

Greylag goose Anser anser 

Mallard Anas platyrhynchos 

Gadwall A. strepera 

Pintail A. acuta 

Wigeon A. penelope 

Teal A. crecca 

Shoveler A. clypeata 

Ruddy Shelduck Tadorna ferruginea 

Shelduck T. tadorna 


Red-crested pochard Netta rufina 


Scaup Aythya marila * 
Tufted duck A. fuligula 
Pochard A. ferina 
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Ferruginous duck 
White-tailed eagle 
Golden eagle 
Imperial eagle 
Buzzard 


A. nyroca 
Haliaeetus albicilla 
Aquila chrysaetos 
A. heliaca 

Buteo buteo 


Long-legged buzzard B. rufinus 


Calandra lark 
Crested lark 
Skylark 

Barn swallow 
Sand martin 
Meadow pipit 
Red-throated pipit 
Water pipit 
Yellow wagitail 
Citrine wagtail 
Grey wagtail 
Pied wagtail 
Starling 
Magpie 
Jackdaw 

Rook 

Hooded crow 
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Melanocorypha calandra 


Galerida cristata 
Alauda arvensis 
Hirundo rustica 
Riparia riparia 
Anthus pratensis 
A. cervinus 

A. s. spinoletta 
Motacilla flava 
M. citreola 

M. cinerea 

M. alba 

Sturnus vulgaris 
Pica pica 
Corvus monedula 
C. frugilegus 

C. corone cornix 


# 


307 


24 


Marsh harrier Circus aeruginosus 

Montagu’s harrier C. pygargus 

Pallid harrier C. macrourus 

Kestrel Falco tinnunculus 

Crane Grus grus 

Water rail Rallus aquaticus 

Coot Fulica atra 

Lapwing Vanellus vanellus 

White-tailed plover V. leucura 

Ringed plover Charadrius hiaticula # 1 
Dunlin Calidris alpina # 16 
Little stint C. minuta # 42 
Snipe Gallinago gallinago # 15 
Jack snipe Lymnocryptes minimus # 11 
Curlew Numenius arquata 

Common sandpiper Tringa hypoleucos 

Green sandpiper T. ochropus 

Wood sandpiper 7. glareola # 83 
Marsh sandpiper T. stagnatilis 

Ruff Philomachus pugnax 

Black-winged stilt | Himantopus himantopus 
Black-winged pratincole Glareola nordmanni gee 
Armenian gull Larus armenicus fe a = 


Black-headed gull _—_L. ridibundus 


zs 


White-winged black tern Chlidonias leucopterus ' 
Rock dove 
Swift 


Columba livia 
Apus apus 


The field station established on the banks of Aras River near 
Yukari Ciyrkli village in Tuzluza district of Igdir province in 
Eastern Turkey provided a completely different bird-watching 
and ringing opportunities, as compared to Kuyucuk lake. 
The village is situated in the valley at a height of 995 meters 
above mean sea level and the field station is located on N 
40 07.15’ latitude and E 43 34.735’ longitude. Surrounded 
by treeless mountains, the valley offers a picturesque locale 
enhanced by Aras River and its many channels. The Poplar 
and the Willow are only planted trees in the region besides 
extensive Apple and Apricot orchards. There are no resident 
tree species in the region except for Yellow pine Pinus 
sylvestris, which grow west of Kars between Sarikamis and 


Moustached warbler Acrocephalus melanopogon# 5 
Sedge warbler A. schoenobaenus # 4 
Marsh warbler A. palustris 


Reed warbler A. scirpaceus # 1 

Willow warbler Phylloscopus trochilus # 1 

Chiffchaff P. collybita # 197 

Wheatear Oenanthe oenanthe 

Isabelline wheatear O. isabellina 

Stonechat Saxicola torquata # 6 

Black redstart Phoenicurus ochruros # 9 

Bluethroat Luscinia svecica # 14 

Bearded reedling Panurus biarmicus* 

Rock sparrow Petronia petronia # 4 

Chaffinch Fringilla coelebs 

Corn bunting Miliaria calandra # 54 
_ Rock bunting Emberiza cia 

Reed bunting E. schoeniclus # 1 


Bird Ringing at Yukari Ciyrkli Field Station, 


Igdir Province, Eastern Turkey 


Rakesh Vyas, 204, Washleigh-Manor, Rustam Bagh, Bangalore-560017, Email- rakeshvyas@aol.in 


Horasan. The Yellow pine forest in Erzurum province is a 
National Park, which is famous for its Brown bears and 
Wolves. 


The River Aras is one of the largest rivers of Caucasus. It 
rises south of Erzurum in Bingol Daglan mountains. On its 
1072 Km. long journey to Caspian sea, it forms boundaries 
between Turkey, Armenia, Iran and Azerbaijan. It has a basin 
cover of 102000Sq.Km. In Turkey, it flows from west to east 
before turning to south, where it forms border with Armenia, 
then between Armenia and Azerbaijan and in the end 
between Azerbaijan and Iran. Arpacay, Arkhurian and Kura 
Rivers are some of its tributaries. 
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A channel branches out from the northern bank of the Aras 
River, forming a couple of pools and the water of the pools 
is used by the villagers for irrigation. This abundant supply 
of water for irrigation made farmers grow paddy, which 
resulted in the formation of marsh and increase in the salinity 
of the soil. The thick black soil has poor porosity and 
retained water on its surface. This resulted in loss of land 
and farmers shifted to tuber and vegetable farming and 
ultimately to fruit orchards. The land is now waterlogged 
and encrusted with salts, wherever dry. The waterlogged 
areas have thick clumps of typha reeds and sedges. The 
nets were placed among these thickets, on the pool margin 
and a raptor net in the open. In all we had 530 meters of 
nets divided in two routes called ‘right control’ and ‘left 
control’. 


In 11 days, we were at Aras Field Station, we recorded 67 
species belonging to 29 families and 53 genera. Before 
closing the station for winter on 26" October, we ringed 299 
individuals of 33 species. Although the total number of birds 
were less at this station but the number of species ringed 
was greater than Kuyucuk lake. Since the site had 
predominantly diurnal birds, the nets were not closed in the 
night. The first control of the day used to be at 0600hours 
and last control at 1830hours, by which time it used to be 
very dark in these eastern parts of Turkey. | also used to 
cover a birdwatching trail of about 4 Km., on the bank of the 
river and the pools in the morning and in the afternoon. 
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The Chiffchaff and the Mountain Chiffchaff were the most 
common species found in this area. Earlier the Mountain 
Chiffchaff was considered a subspecies of Phylloscopus 
collybita, whereas now it has been given an independent 
species status as P. sindianus. lt is extremely difficult to 
identify them separately in the field; therefore we took a 
photograph of both the species, which may help the 
birdwatchers in the field. The Mountain Chiffchaff is 
somewhat rufous whereas the Chiffchaff is paler in colour. 
Another subspecies, which has been given an independent 
status, is Siberian stonechat Saxicola maura. We were able 
to see both the species i.e. Stonechat Saxicola torquata 
and Siberian stonechat S. maura at Aras River field station. 
Although there is very little difference in both the species 
but for the white on the tail. Siberian stonechat has white 
on the tail and Stonechat has an all black tail. 


The most interesting birds ringed at Aras included, Dunnok, 
Brambling, Blackbird, Blackcap, Goldcrest, Wren, Chaffinch, 
Quail, Little crake, Robin, Blue tit, Great tit, Common 
rosefinch and Yellowhammer. These are some of the birds 
which we will never get to see in India. Lesser short-toed 
lark and the Little crake were the first time ringing records 
for the station. The Red-backed shrike, Tits and the 
Woodpecker are the most difficult birds to extract from the 
nets as they are of aggressive disposition and have bills 
designed to hurt. 


The acknowledgment and the bibliography of this note is 
same as that of the article on Kuyucuk lake in this issue. 


Birds of Aras River, Village - Yukari Ciyrkli, Igdir Province, Eastern Turkey 


Common Name Scientific Name 


Family Ringed & Number 


Cormorant Phalacrocorax carbo 
Bittern Botaurus stellaris 
Great white egret Egretta alba 

Grey heron Ardea cinerea 
Purple heron A. purpurea 
Mallard Anas platyrhynchos 
Teal A. crecca 

Ruddy shelduck Tadorna ferruginea 
Sparrowhawk Accipiter nisus 
Black kite Milvus migrans 
Kestrel Falco tinnunculus 
Marsh harrier Circus aeruginosus 
Quail Coturnix coturnix 
Waiter rail Rallus aquaticus 
Little crake Porzana parva 
Moorhen Gallinula chloropus 
Coot Fulica atra 

Lapwing Vanellus vanellus 
Snipe Gallinago gallinago 
Wood sandpiper Tringa glareola 
Black-headed gull Larus ridibundus 


Family-Phalacrocoracidae 
Family-Ardeidae 


Family-Anatidae 


Family-Accipitridae 


Family-Falconidae 
Family-Accipitridae 
Family-Phasianidae 1 
Family-Rallidae 


Family-Charadriidae 


Family-Laridae 
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Common Name 


Scientific Name 
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Family 


Ringed Numbers 


Black-bellied sandgrouse 
Rock dove 
Kingfisher 

Syrian woodpecker 
Lesser short-toed lark 
Crested lark 

Skylark 

Barn swallow 

Sand martin 

Tree pipit 

Water pipit 

Yellow wagtail 

Pied wagtail 
Red-backed shrike 
Starling 

Magpie 

Jackdaw 

Rook 

Hooded crow 

Wren 

Dunnock 

Savi’s warbler 
Moustached warbler 
Willow warbler 
Reed warbler 
Blackcap 

Mountain chiffchaff 
Chiffchaff 
Goldcrest 
Red-breasted flycatcher 
Stonechat 

Siberian stonechat 
Black redstart 
Bluethroat 

Robin 

Blackbird 

Blue tit 

Great tit 

House sparrow 

Tree sparrow 
Chaffinch 

Brambling 

Common rosefinch 
Reed bunting 
Yellow hammer 
Corn bunting 


Pterocles orientalis 
Columba livia 

Alcedo atthis 
Dendrocopos syriacus 
Calandrella rufescens 
Galerida cristata 
Alauda arvensis 
Hirundo rustica 
Riparia riparia 

Anthus trivialis 

A. s. spinoletta 
Motacilla flava 

M. alba 

Lanius collurio 
Sturnus vulgaris 

Pica pica 

Corvus monedula 

C. frugilegus 

C. corone cornix 
Troglodytes troglodytes 
Prunella modularis 
Locustella lusciniodes 


Acrocephalus melanopogon 


A. trochilus 
A. scirpaceus 
Sylvia atricapilla 


Phylloscopus sindianus 


P. collybita 

Regulus regulus 
Ficedula parva 
Saxicola torquata 

S. maura 

Phoenicurus ochruros 
Luscinia svecica 
Erithacus rubecula 
Turdus merula 

Parus caeruleus 

P. major 

Passer domesticus 

P. montanus 

Fringilla coelebs 

F. montifringilla 
Carpodacus erythrinus 
Emberiza schoeniclus 
E. citrinella 

Miliaria calandra 


Family-Pteroclidae 
Family-Columbidae 
Family-Alcedinidae 
Family-Picidae 
FamilyAlaudidae 


Family-Hirundidae 


Family-Motacillidae 


Family-Laniidae 
Family-Sturnidae 
Family-Corvidae 


Family-Troglodytidae 
Family-Prunillidae 
Family-Sylviidae 


Family-Muscicapidae 
Family-Turdidae 


¢ 


Family-Paridae 
Family-Passeridae 


Family-Fringillidae 


Family-Emberizidae 


Nh OD 


+ OH 


# HH RH HHH HHH 


HH HR HHH FH 


+ 


+ HHH 
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Background and Introduction: 


Notwithstanding the anxiety and genuine apprehension 
expressed by well wishers like Sridhar (Publisher, NLBW) 
and Dr. Asad Rahamani (Director, BNHS), we embarked on 
a short expedition into Gadchiroli district, which forms the 
far eastern part of Maharashtra. We were wandering into a 
notorious trouble-torn area risking our lives, only hoping to 
rediscover the critically endangered Jerdon’s Courser 
(Rhinoptilus bitorquatus) in Maharashtra! 


Jerdon’s Courser is a small cursorial bird and inhabits open 
patches in scrub jungle. It is endemic to southern India, 
where it is principally known from southern Andhra Pradesh. 
It has an extremely limited geographical range comprising 
the Godaveri river valley near Sironcha and Bhadrachalam, 
and from the Cuddapah and Anantpur areas in the valley of 
the Pennar River (Ali and Ripley) (Birdlife International, 2001). 
It is mostly active at dusk and during the night. It was first 
recorded in the mid 19" century, it was then considered to 
be extinct for more than 80 years, until it was rediscovered 
in 1986 at Cuddapah District, Andhra Pradesh. In 
Maharashtra it was reported at “24 km east of Sironcha, 
near the Godavari river, three birds, undated (Blanford 1867, 
1869), and sometime in the 20-year period before 1935 
(D’Abreu, 1935)”. 


We undertook a three day (from 9" June to 11 June 2006) 
expedition into the Naxalite hit Gadchiroli district of 
Maharashtra, which was once upon a time a favorite haunt 
for the critically endangered Jerdon’s Courser. 


Planning: 


We planned the itinerary well in advance. We took certain 
steps in view of the omni present Naxal activity in the study 
area. The steps included: not to dress in camouflage 
(greens, khakis, commando type), not to pose as 
government officials (we were not!), not to use government 
vehicles, not to discuss anything about Naxalites, to have 
locals with us all the time etc. We obtained the gadget 
containing the recorded calls of the Jerdon’s Courser from 
Jeganathan, the Senior Research Fellow working for his 
doctoral thesis on this rare bird at Sri Lankamaleswara 
Wildlife Sanctuary, Cuddapah, Andhra Pradesh,. The gadget 
is a small box that plays the call ten times. The call can be 
vocalized as “kwik-koo...kwik-koo” (Jeganathan, 2005a, b, 
and c). We got the call enhanced and replicated 100 times 
from a professional audio studio for better replay. We 
prepared a colour photo folder containing the pictures of 


Jerdon’s Courser, Red-wattled Lapwing (Vanellus indicus) 
and Yellow-wattled Lapwing (Vanellus malabaricus) face- 
to-face. We carried a powerful searchlight with us besides 
binoculars, spotting scope, cameras and video camera 
equipment. 


Risks: 


Whenever we used the searchlight, there was every 
probability of the Naxalites mistaking us for the Police on 
combing operations, and in the same manner, the police 
assuming us to be a band of Naxals moving stealthily in the 
forest. Both ways we could have got ambushed and every 
time we used the searchlight, the fear of getting shot vexed 
us! 


Day-1 (9"" June 2006): 


Gadchiroli district is the easternmost tip of Maharashtra. 
The river Pranahita forms the southern boundary and the 
river Indravati forms the eastern boundary of the district. On 
first day, we traveled along this route to reach our first major 
stop, that is, Sironcha: Nagpur, Umred, Bhiwapur, Nagbhid, 
Bramhapuri, Armori, Gadchiroli, Chamorshi, Ghot, Ainapur, 
Somanpalli, Konesari, Ashti, Chaprala Sanctuary, Alapalli, 
Mosam, Bamni and Sironcha. 


When we crossed Vainganga River before Armori town we 
saw nearly 60 Asian Openbills (Anastomus oscitans) in the 
river basin. At Konesari, there is a small patch of beautiful 
forest. Here we saw the Giant Squirrels and their nests. 
Giant Squirrel is the state animal of Maharashtra. 
Medpalliwar, the RFO was a knowledgeable person and 
informed us that previously there were 64 nests of Giant 
Squirrels and now there are 74 nests of Giant Squirrels. 


In this small forest patch, we also saw birds like Mottled 
Wood Owl (Strix ocellata), Common Hawk Cuckoo 
(Hierococcyx varius), Asian Paradise Flycatcher 
(Terpsiphone paradisi), Rufous Treepie (Dendrocitta 
vagabunda), Crested Tree Swift (Hemiprocne coronata), 
Black-rumped Flameback (Dinopium benghalense) and 
Oriental White-eye (Zosterops palpebrosus). After Alapalli 
the landscape resembles to that of Andhra Pradesh. The 
main crop is paddy, many speak Telugu, and the forest looks 
like that of Eastern Ghats. 


We reached Sironcha in the late afternoon. Here Shaikh, 
the helpful RFO, arranged for our stay. First we called some 
knowledgeable locals. They were Sinu, Shafi and Shankar 
Gauraa Dongri. From the photos and call replays from the 
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call box, we got ‘positive’ information. Raju showed 
illustrations from Grimmet et. al’s (2000) guide to locals 
and asked for names in local Telugu language. From this 
discussion with locals we understood that in Telugu language 
(here) Red-wattled Lapwing is known as “Kandledi Pittya” 
and “Sitwa’”, Indian Courser is known as “Kaalu Tellaga Unta/?’ 
and “Pedda Sitwa”. But except “Kandledi Pittya” the 
remaining three names might be wrong as the locals often 
got confused with the names and pictures. Also we got three 
names for Jerdon’s Courser viz., Kaamjulu, Gabilam and 
Ahkdobera (at Kopela). But nobody could understand the 
meaning of “Adava-wuitu-titt?, the Telugu name given to 
the Jerdon’s Courser in the Fauna of British India. 


In the evening (7 to 9pm) we played the calls repeatedly in 
open scrub jungle near Sironcha and waited for the 
response. At one moment Thosar and Ashish Bhople felt 
they have heard the response of the Jerdon’s Courser! 
However others did not hear it. We clearly heard calls of 
Spotted Owlet (Athene brama), Red-wattled Lapwing, Yellow- 
wattled Lapwing, Brainfever bird, and four species of 
Nightjars. 


We stayed at the old Sironcha forest rest house. | had a 
small creepy guest in my room in the form of a snake, which 
| photographed. 


Day-2 (10 June 2006): 


On 10" June, we got up at 4 am. and started the call replays 
in the open scrub jungles of Nandigaon, near Sironcha. Here, 
due to encroachments of the open scrub jungle patches are 
getting converted to agriculture. Then we proceeded towards 
Marigudam and Tigalgudam. Here the forest is dense and 
hence the habitat did not look promising. While returning 
we replayed the calls near Rajiv Nagar and Arda villages but 
to no avail. In this session we saw two families of Small 
Green Bee-eaters (Merops orientalis), Yellow-wattled 
lapwings, Black Ibis (Pseudibis papillosa) and Black-headed 
Ibis (Threskiornis melanocephalus) in the cultivation, Indian 
Robins, Common  Woodshrike = (Tephrodornis 
pondicerianus), Bay-backed Shrikes (Lanius vittatus) on 
perches, Indian Roller (Coracias benghalensis), Large Grey 
Babbler (Turdoides striatus), House Swifts (Apus affinis), 
Asian Palm Swifts (Cypsiurus balasiensis), Black Drongos 
(Dicrurus macrocercus), Eurasian Collared Doves 
(Streptopelia decaocto), Jungle Crows (Corvus 
macrorhynchos) and Yellow-legged Buttonquail (Turnix 
tanki). A tree of Toddy Palm had around 40 nests of 
Baya Weavers. 


With the sweetest song among babblers, Yellow-billed 
Babbler (White-headed Babbler) (Turdoides affinis) was a 
treat to see and listen here. The sweet long calls confused 
us as it is different from other babblers. 


On the road to Asaralli (approximately 15 kilometers east 
of Sironcha) near a Christian cemetery a Neem tree had 
around 40 nests of Baya Weavers (Ploceus philippinus). 
Here the habitat was open scrub jungle and the two species 
of Lapwings were seen all around. 
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In the afternoon we moved to Asaralli range, east of Sironcha. 
We had no option but to travel by the forest department’s 
jeep, as there was no fuel available for our car at the solitary 
petrol pump in Sironcha. The journey was along the river 
Pranahita. We saw the riverbank and agricultural lands which 
were completely overtaken by Parthenium grass. 


Now our guides were Narayan Bore, in his sixties and Tirupati 
Dhannore, in his late twenties. In the evening, we returned 
to Ankisa, 11 km west of Asaralli towards Sironcha. We 
expected this area to be the same where the Jerdon’s Courser 
was sighted earlier. While going to Asaralli we had noticed 
a fairly good scrub jungle. The evening was tense, as we 
did a ‘transect’ along an undisturbed patch of the scrub 
jungle. Here also the Lapwings were numerous. We saw a 
Jungle Owlet (G/aucidium radiatum) and heard calls of 
Nightjars (Caprimulgus affinis, C. asiaticus and C. indicus) 
and Spotted Owlets. In the evening we saw a wave of frantic 
excitements when Raju declared to have a Jerdon’s Courser 
in sight. But it wasn’t. We played the calls from 6 to 9 pm. 
We stayed for the night at Ankisa forest rest house. 


Day-3 (11 June 2006): 


At 5 am we started the transect survey along the road 
towards Kopela village. However after a kilometer the scrub 
jungle landscape changed to teak forest and then to 
evergreen forest of the Eastern Ghats. We continued the 
route via Bodla Nullah, Somanpalli and stopped at Kopela. 
Forester Jangamwar helped us meet the shy and introvert 
locals and to discuss the birds. The locals knew only Telugu, 
and Tirupati came to our help as an interpreter. The calls of 
Jerdon’s Courser did not elicit any response from the forest 
as well as from the locals. 


Not much bird activity was seen, till the village Somanpalli. 
However after a few kilometers from Somanpalli there was 
lot of bird activity and the forest was green and dense. Here 
we saw /Yellow-footed Green Pigeons (Treron 
phoenicoptera), White-breasted Kingfisher (Halcyon 
smyrnensis), Spotted Doves (Streptopelia chinensis), White- 
bellied Drongos (Dicrurus caerulescens), Crested Serpent 
Eagle, Indian Pittas (Pitta brachyuran), Eurasian Golden 
Orioles (Oriolus Oriolus), Blue-tailed Bee-eaters (Merops 
philippinus), Eurasian Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus) and many 
commoner species. We saw many Giant Squirrels and their 
nests on trees. 


Information about vultures received here: 


Shaikh, the RFO, Sironcha, gave us important information 
about the avifauna. Five years back (2000-2001) the 
Municipality had killed around 40-50 stray dogs in Sironcha 
by poisoning them. The carcasses were thrown on the bank 
of Pranahita river. Nearly 150 vultures died after consuming 
these poisoned carcasses! He also added that he had 
personally seen around 15 vultures a month back near 
Sironcha. But he could not identify the species from the 
bird books. 
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Gahokar, the RFO of Asaralli, also gave us similar 
information. During 1999-2000, some cattle of the village 
died after consuming poisoned grains. These were thrown 
on the outskirts of the village. The ill-fated vultures took 
turns to devour the carcasses. More than 100 vultures died 
in this single incident! He also informed that he had not 
seen vultures for the past 3-4 years. He also shared one 
incident in which a villager had killed and devoured one 
Malabar Pied Hornbill (Anthracoceros coronatus). 


Some general observations: 


1. Very few birds could be seen near villages. 

2. Locals do hunting using a horn, which produces ‘kirrrrr’ 
sound and a searchlight. 

3. Two groups of boys were seen in Sironcha hunting birds 
with catapults. 

4. Asian Palm Swifts (Cypsiurus balasiensis) are very 
common in the villages. 

Names of birds in local Telugu language: 


Here is a list of local names of the birds in local Telugu 
language as divulged by villagers. 


All Quails: Kured Pittya 


Common Bustard Quail: Puradpittya 

All Partridges: Kounjipittya 

All Egrets: Konga 

Grey Heron: Police Konga 

Domestic Hen: Kodi 

Common Peafowl: Nemeli i 
Red Junglefowl (male): Karkodi Punju, . 
(female): Kaarkodi 

Grey Junglefowl (male): = Chedalkodi Punju, 

(female): Chedalkodi 


Jerdon’s Courser: Kaamjulu, Gabilam and 
Ahkdobera (?) 

Kandledi Pittya, Sitwa (?) 
Chinna Sitwa 

Kaalu Tellaga Untai and 
Pedda Sitwa (?) 


Red-wattled Lapwing: 
Yellow-wattled Lapwing: 
Indian Courser: 


Eurasian Thick-knee: Puradpittya Sta 
Common Hoopoe: Adla Pittya , 
Indian Roller: Paalpittya Ae. 
Malabar Pied Hornbill ep 
and Grey Hornbill both: Soompnath, 

Eurasian Eagle Ow!: Gudla Gufa, Pedapitta 
Spotted Owlet: Gudla Gufa 

Barn Owl: Pied Kantha, Phaidi Kaanthe 
Nightjars: Nelatappidi 

Roseringed Parakeet: Ramchilka 

Alexandrine Parakeet: Khakiroba 


Blossom-headed Parakeet: Chilka 


All Eagles: Kookkoosam, Dega 
Common Pariah Kite: Gadda 
All Vultures: Pantaregadi 
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White-breasted Waterhen: Poolakodi 
Small Green Bee-eater: ARelapittya 
Yellow-legged Green Pigeon: Polgu 


Blue Rock Pigeon: Payram 
Doves: Goowa 
Baya Weaver Birds: Jakor Pittya 
Black Drongo: Nalla Pitta 
Red-vented Bulbul: Piklennka 
Black Ibis: Neer Kaaki 
House Crow: Kaaki 
Indian Koel: Koyalam 
Greater Coucal: Samur Kaaki 
Common Myna: Gorenka 
All Babblers: Putta Sitwa 
Asian Palm Swift: Mangalkatti 
House Sparrow: Urvista. 


Epilogue: 


Though our expedition failed to rediscover the Jerdon’s 
Courser, we are sure some day it will be rediscovered here. 
The forest department has strongly advised us not to go for 
a second expedition, as the situation has worsened now. 
Though we are holding back at present, we hope, to 
rediscover the bird sooner than later. But whatever the issues, 
the Naxalites by and large are not against wildlife and or 
birds! 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SIGHTING OF LESSER WHITE-FRONTED GOOSE 
(Anser erythropus) AT THE DIBRU-SAIKHOWA 
NATIONAL PARK OF ASSAM, INDIA, by RANJAN 
KUMAR DAS, Chaliha Nagar, Tinsukia, Assam India, Pin 
786125 


This is for the kind information of the readers that on 24-11- 
08 one Lesser White-fronted Goose (Anser erythropus) was 
seen at the Dibru-Saikhowa National Park of Assam, India - 
a new bird to the checklist of this park which is the second 
sighting after a lapse of forty years in Assam. The last 
sighting record of this bird in Assam was on January 17,1968 
by Mr.McKenzie at the Kaziranga N.P. After that there were 
no records of sighting of this bird in Assam. | am also 
sending the photographs of this bird.Would you please 
broadcast this information to all the readers concerned 
about the conservation of this species? 


AN INTERESTING INSTANCE OF MISTAKEN IDENTITY 
BY BLACK HEADED CUCKOO-SHRIKE (Coracina 
melanoptera), by A.M.K. Bharos and Akhilesh Bharos, 
B-101, Gayathrinagar, PO; Shankernagar, RAIPUR. CG 
492007. 


The Black Headed Cuckoo Shrike inhabits light broadleaved 
forest, secondary growth and groves. The species is known 
to feed on large insects and larvae. (Grimmet & Inskipps, 
P-604), whereas Ali & Ripley mention its food as insects 
and also berries, (Vol 6 —P-398). 


An interesting observation of mistaken identity of food by 
the species was made on 1 June 2005, at Ataria FRH 
situated on the northern periphery of, Achanakmar WLS, 
(81-34’ to 80-55’ latitudes & 22-24’ to 22-35’ longitudes) 
Bilaspur Distt, Chattisgarh. 


This FRH is situated, surrounded by the tall Sal (Shorea 
robusta) trees. At the time of observation Sal was in full 
bloom. A light storm in the afternoon resulted in detaching of 
the flowers in large number and falling towards ground in 
whirling and parachuting manner, presenting a beautiful sight. 
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A male Black Headed Cuckoo shrike perched on nearby 
tree watching these falling flowers, dashed towards them 
and attempted aerial capture. This it repeated four times, 
but owing to the large size of the leaves failed to do so. A 
Black Drongo (Dicrurus macrocrecus), on seeing the Cuckoo 
shrike doing this, also indulged in the similar act once. 


Obviously both the species mistook the failing and 
parachuting flowers as some insects and attempted their 
capture, but realizing that either it was too big to handle or 
not being part of their diet abandoned the manouvre. 
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ABOUT THE 5 INTERNATIONAL HORNBILL 
CONFERENCE, SINGAPORE 2009, by Raju Kasambe, 64, 
Vidya Vihar Colony, Pratap Nagar, Nagpur, Maharashtra. 


The 5* International Hornbill Conference is going to be held 
in Singapore from 22" to 25" March 2009. The conference is 
scheduled at the Botany Centre, Singapore Botanic Gardens, 
Singapore. 


The theme of the conference is “Hornbills and the challenges 
for the future.” The conference will have six sessions on 1. 
Behaviour and Ecology, 2. Research Techniques; 3. Local, 
Regional and Global Threats to Hornbills; 4. In Situ 
Conservation Strategies and Habitat Restoration; 5. 
Outreach, Education and Community-based Conservation; 
and 6. Ex Situ Conservation and the Future of Hornbills. 


The Keynote Speakers for the conference are Dr. Pilai 
Poonswad and Dr. Alan Kemp, world renowned Hornbill 
experts. 


For more information please visit the website: http:// 
www.nparks.gov.sg/hornbillconference/ 


‘ Enroll a Friend 
rst ‘a, If every Newsletter member could enrol just one new member our 
reach and linkage would be doubled immediately! 


Will you Help ? 
Please give the membership form to a friend and urge him/her to join. 
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BIRD ESSAY 


WILL PEACE TAKE FLIGHT? By Jonathan Rosen 


LATE last month, Israel announced that it had named the hoopoe 
as its national bird. The long billed hoopoe, which has punky 
orange crest tipped black, is barely mentioned in the Bible (as 
an unclean animal that may not be eaten) but it plays a role in 
rabbinic literature and in Islamic lore as well. It is celebrated, 
among other things, as the messenger that shuttles between 
King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. It is in other words well 
suited to the symbolic burden the country has placed on it. 


The idea that birds can be emissaries to a battered world — like 
the dove and raven sent out by Noah - motivated Israel’s 
decision to adopt a national bird as part of its commemoration 
of 60 years of statehood. In Hebrew the name of the bird is 
duchifat. In Arabic it is hud hud. And in English hoopoe is a 
word that sounds, as Emily Dickinson noted about all feathered 
creatures, strangely like hope. 


The news was announced at the official residence of the 
President of Israel, Shimon Peres, who in the late 1940s changed 
his name from Persky too Peres because he saw a giant 
lammergeier, or bearded vulture (in Hebrew, a “peres’”), circling 
overhead. Legend has it that the lammergeier, which no longer 
breeds in Israel, killed the Greek tragedian Aeschylus by dropping 
a tortoise on his head. Birds can be dangerous, which is 
precisely why the United States chose the bald eagle, though 
Benjamin Franklin complained, in a letter to his daughter, that 
the eagle was cowardly bully while the turkey was nobler and 
feistier and therefore a more apt symbol for America. 


In Franklin’s time, a young democracy wanted a warrior bird; in 
the 21st century other considerations carry the day. The cross- 
section of Israelis who did the voting to choose a national bird 
— including schoolchildren, soldiers, academics and Knesset 
members — rejected the possibility of a raptor as sending the 
wrong signal for the country. They also rejected the night owl, 
which Arabs believe to be an evil omen. 


| first saw a hoopoe in 2000, the year the Oslo Accords officially 
fell apart. | had known about the bird since childhood, when | 
learned that King Solomon — with his storied ability to 
understand the speech of animals — had sought out the hoopoe 
in order to build the Temple. It had not occurred to me, until | 
began bird-watching, that the bird was real. 


But there | was, in a small bird observatory in Jerusalem, with a 
soldier whose job it was to net migrating birds, weigh them and 
then toss them back into the air. “Filthy birds,” he said, pointing 
out one that was heading for a hole in a wall and then adding 
that they reeked of excrement. So much for the bird who helped 
the king build a house for God. It was, however, a lesson worthy 
of Solomon, seeing this lofty bird that smells of mortality. It is the 
nature of birds to embody multiple elements, shuttling as they 
do between earth and sky, between ancient and modern, 
between wild and tame. They are emblems of our heavenly 
aspirations and yet they are the closest living relatives to the 
dinosaurs. 
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The search for a national bird was organized by the Society for 
the Protection of Nature in Israel and led by an Israeli 
ornithologist, Yossi Leshem. Dr. Leshem has created the 
International Center for Bird Migration in Latrun, the site of some 
very bloody battles in Israel’s War of Independence and home 
to a vast war memorial. The center's hopeful slogan, printed in 
Hebrew, Arabic and English, is “Migrating birds know no 
boundaries,” in contrast to the people on the ground, for whom 
boundaries are everything. This gives birdlife an added 
poignancy in Israel. 


Israel is a surprisingly good place for bird-watching (half a billion 
birds fly through the country during migration, converging from 
Africa, Asia and Europe). Jeremiah noted that “the stork in the 
heaven knoweth her appointed times” and she still does — every 
year, 85 percent of the world’s white stork population migrates 
over Israel, despite the general upheaval of the world below. 


A hoopoe is the hero of the Persian Poet Farid al-Din Attar’s 
“Conference of the Birds,” a medieval allegory in which a group 
of birds sets out to find the king of the birds. The hoopoe is their 
leader, artfully persuading all the reluctant birds to come on the 
quest. In the end, they manage to find the king of the birds, who 
turns out to be God. The birds that have made it into the bird 
king’s presence are filled with radiant insight but they are 
consumed -— they discover they are part of God and they are 
obliterated in the divine effulgence. This is a happy ending if 
you are a mystic but it is chilling if you are not. 


Attar, a Sufi, believed that all religions are a path to God. Itis a 
part of the endless irony of history that the place where Attar 
once lived (and that in fact expelled him for heresy) today 
threatens with obliteration those nations, most especially the 
Jewish state, that it deems an abomination. Whether even the 
wisdom of King Solomon, and his magical avian emissary, 
can devise an answer to this threat is one of the great 
challenges of the coming days. 


Jonathan Rosen, the editorial director of Nextbook, is the author, 
most recently, of “The Life of the Skies: Birding at the End of 
Nature”. Courtesy: New York Times (June 10, 2008) 
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